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universities en the organized activities initiated on their campuses 
concerned witjj imprqving teaching and learning, *The va'i'^ous * ' 
universities are at varying stages of developipent in tSe^ 
activities, partly due'^ to financial constraints, p^e>Sentati^ns -vere/ 
made by ^fiv^s^^i versities: Carleton, Guelph, Hclfe^ter; Ycrj^/ aifd 
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together with the 'liaison officers who laaintain contact with- the\ 
Onta-rio" Universities Prograa for Instructional J)evelopi2ent* Edited 
transcripts of group discussions among these representatives are 
included in this repb^t, (IBH) y 
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7 PROCEEDINGS OF Ti^E 
WORKSHOP ON INSTRUCTLDNAL DEVELQPM 



I.N D E X. % 



. Timetable 
Introduction' by F.W. Parrett 

int£^(advance registrations only) 
Summaries of Uni vers it/^Pre^eotat ions 

(a) Carleton University 

(b) ^McMaster University 
^ (c) Univer/sity of Guelph 
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(d) . York/jiai varsity 

(e) University of Windsq^ 



('Summaries of Group DiscuSW^S ^ 

Group A - reported by P.P.M. "Meincke 
Group B - reported by G, Narrower 
•(c) Group C - reported by 'k.^MiJirray 

(d) Group - reported by F/ Turner-^ 

(e) Group E -^reported bvM.K, Lane 
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4 
9 
20 
27 

- 45 
47 . 
52 
54 
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SCHEVULE - WORKSHOP ON INSTRUCTIONAL VEVELOPUENT 

I 

Md/ick 2 3 , 1 9 76 - {^iii%>id lauKizK Uni\jzn.6itcj 
********* 



M^tt <ng w^ti commence in tk'Q- !.kzz(Xy Une, o^tha'^knJ^ EuAlSufg~~''''' 

. r- • /, ■ ■ 

- Introduction; Professor F\ Turner 

F,W; Parrptt ^ 



9:15 a.m. 
10:15 a.m. 
11:00 a.m. - McMaster Uni 
11:00 ~^1:15. a.m. - Coffee 



~ Carleton University 

iji^^^ity 



11:15--^ 12:00 noon ~ University of Guelph - 
12:00 - 12:30 p.m. ~ ^'^rk University 



12:30 - 1:00 p.m. 
1:00 - 2:00 p.m. 



2:00 - 3:30 p.m. 

J . 
3 : 30 - 4 : 00 p.m. 

r 



' - University of Windsor 

- Lunch {f^Q^zzayiint] 

- Group Discussion / 

{Room6 to be anywuncQ.d]' 

- Reports from Groups, 
Final Discussion, 
Conclusion 
(Mezzonoie) 
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/ ^ X INTRODUCTION BY F.W. PARRETT _ 

Direct, Ontario Univ ersities Proqram/for Instructiorral'- Developmen t > 



This-|»ooi(let contains the invited papers at a Workshop on Instructional 
DevelopflTent held at Wilfrid Laurier University on March 23, 1976. It is one 
of a number of workshops organized by Jhe Ontario Universities Program for 
Instructional Development on various issues concerning teaching ahd learning 
\x\ the Ontario universities. 

There has be,en increasing , concern in all universities' in many 'parts of the 
world with a close examination of the ways in-^hich we teach and the problems 
J^nd approaches tp^ learning. Certainly, the faci^j'n the Ontario uni-versi ties 
• have been part of this international development, and yet the lines of communica- 
tion, although welj established in discipline-centred research activities, have 
not yef developed to any 'sophisticated degree in the are^a of "Instruc;tional 
Development". This workshop was held in an atteoi[i^t to provide some exchange of 
information among the, Ontario universities on the organized activities concerned 
with improving teaching and learning that had been -initiated on their campuses. 
Cle.arly, the various Ontario universities are at varying stagey of development 
fn'these activities, and thi^j::eflects*'the ways in which they have, seen their 
needs in this direction being fulfilled, especially in the current climate of 
financial constraint. ' 



The morning session of this workshop consisted of presentations by five 
universities: Carleton, Guelph, McMaster, York and Windsor. It should not be 
inferred that the other aniversities are not coacerned with the importance of ■ 
teaching and learning. In a one-day session it was impossib]e to accoimiodate 
report's from all those who could have go'ven them. Indeed, 'in some universities 
, the relevant activities are so varied tha4t' would have been difficult to 
schedule presentati^s from them in the avaf lable^4me. 

The workshop was- attended by many of the vIce-presid&fflT (axademic) of the 
Ontario universities or those of similar off ice^together' wit^ the liaison officers 
^ appointed by the universities to maintain contact with the Ontario Uoiversities 
-Program for. Instructional Development. . ^ . 

In the afternoon session, these delegates formed five groups to discuss the 
.models of instructional development activities that had been presented and the 
value of these activities in their ciwn universities. The reports'of the five 
group leaders following these.discussions were taped, and edited transcripts of 
these reports are included in the final section of this booklet. 
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> CARLLTO:^ U:.IV£RSTTY 

slvj.Tl co:;::ittel oi; rK5TRucTio:;AL DLvnoprirKT 



I' 



In the spring of 1^73 a proposal was presented to the various 
ac^denic bodies of the University for/ the creation of an Instructional 
Development Committee. Subsequent t6 the discussion generated by the 
proposal, the Senate Executi-ve Comm¥ttee, in June 1973 decided that a 
committee to deal with quesigions suth as course and teacher evaluation, 



improving teacher effectivenoss and 
liiiversity-level instruction should 
(Academic). / 



new techniques appropriate for 
be set up under the Vice-Prdsident 



The Senate Conimittee on Instructional Development was created by 
Senate on March 1^, 197^5 as the successor to the above-mentioned Vice- 
PresidentTal committee which ha'd operated during the 1973-7U academic 
year. The Terms of Reference established by Senate are: 

1. To analyse and dev^op techniques for general course 
evaluation and develop methods by which instructors may 
receive advice, guidance and training relating to ' J 
instructional techniques. 

2. To encourage, supporl/lfend assist with, the exploration, 
development, and evaluation of teaching/learning 
methods using contymporary techniques in course design 
and presentation -^d to disseminate information on new 
developments in the teaching/learning^ process. 

I ^ 

3. To facilitate communication between, and establish 
workshops and fox'^ums for members of the University and 
other individuals or groups interested in the application 
of new educational techniques and educational technology. 

^. To develop and maintain ^iaison with the Ontario 
Universities Program for Instructional Development 
and any other similar bodies. 

\ 

5. To co-ordinate policy with regard to purchase, installation, 
maintenance, use, distribution and availability of 
instructional aids on campus in an attempt to minimize 
duplication and overlap and maximize choice of services. 

6. To report to Senate. 

An inventory of existing endeavours tin Instructional Development 
was prepared and is updated on^a continuihg basis • The Committee decided 
its work could be most effectively orgaaiised by creating task forces and 
sub committees to address themselves t|) particular areas of Instructional 
Developij^nt * These include: . ' 
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Task Force on Computer-Assisted Leafrning - this group holds a series 
of informal seminars bringing togethe^' individuals who have" a common 
interest in using Computer-Assisted Learning. 

» Task 'Force ofi Introduction to Computer Programming - a wide variety of 
computer programming "conrsesr^are offered throughout the University. 
This Task Force is looking at incorporating these programs and providing 
one introductory course on Fortra^n which ^can be used by all disciplines— ^ 
and which, with modifications, c^n be offered as a compulsory, optional 
or. self-instruGtional* program for general interest. 

Task Force on the Provisj.on and Maintenance .of Adequate Teaching Facilities - 
this group is at present conducting an inventory of teaching facilities in 
classrooms and seminar rooms and making recommendations on the installation 
of adequate teaching/learning aids. These include: wall-hung projection 
screens, map rails, lecterns, electrical outlets, permanently-installed film/ 
slide projectors. / 

/ ^ ^ 
Task Force on the Use of Computers in Student Evaluation - the entire ques- 
tion of the use of computera^in randomized tes-Ling, student grading, perfor^- / 
^nce^ evaluation, etc. will be studied. / , S / 

Tas'lc Fot^ee on Basic Learning Skills - there is a^general recognition that 
many university students suffer serious impediments to their capability to 
learn. Two basic problems exist! one is that often basic skills are so poorly . 
developed that new material and concepts cannot ^be assimilated; the other is 
the lack of any clear idea of how to study and learn* Various^f forts are 
being made on campus to provide assistance to students with one or both of 
these problems. At the moment while^there is communication and .cooperation 
between the several ventures this is fairly casual and it is felt some structure 
is needed. The Task Force will consider a plan for the organization, location, 
financ'e and advertising of a Study Skills Centre. 

Users ^ Group on Resource Centres - Scattered throughout the campus were count- 
less resource centres operating in complete isolation. It was the task of .tfeis 
Users' Group to bring these areas together for exchange of information and 
facilities, and to also make their services known to students faculty and staff. 
Initially 30 centres were located and a booklet was .piin^ed entitled "Resources 
For Courses - A^ Selective Guide to Resource Centres at Carleton University'*, and 
made available to everyone. A detailed descr4.ption of these centres was made 
available to all Resource Centres* staff. This group is now looking into prevent- 
ing further duplication of services', itemizing and cataloguing all hcxdware and ^ 
software on campus, investigating ways and m'eans in Which these resource centre^ 
may be used by the outside community and establisiring the criteria for determin- 
ing -^he operational effectiveness^ of resource centres. 
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Working Group on the R ole- of Examin^trions and Tests gsj^arningf Devices -' 
at a superficial glance it was noted that departniehts'and schools at " ' 
* Carle ton us,e different methods to measure student performance, \at- the under- 
graduate and graduate level.. . Sonuv-disciplines conduct regul^ Wsts, take- 
hme ekaminations,<and mi^ and end-of-term examinations on alformal Basis, 
^ile others do not. Ml areas are being surveyed on the-^yays in which 
student performance is measured and this data willJbe/frinted and made -avail- 
able for general information. •/ 



ContiiWachg Activities 



/ A fbaDor responsibility of, the Office of InstruCtibnal Qevelopment i^ 
liaison with other groups and organizations interestedfiK the areas of 
instructional development 'S&id edUcatipnal technology. Whese include the 
Ontario^Universiries Program for- Instructional Development, the Ontario 
Educational Communications Authority, the Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education', the NRC Associate Committee on Instructional Devfe^opment , the' 
Division of Radio and Electrical Engineering of the- National Research Council, 
other Universities and Colleges, the Ottawa Education Liaison Council, the 
Ministry of Colleges and Universities, the Federal Department of Communica- 
tiojas^Eastern Ontario Science Centre and Project Cartier - Cooperation for 
.uc.ation and Training (coordinated by the Canadian Teachers' Federation). 

An information -resource centre consisting ofTa-xiollection of materials 
on instructional development is maintained. «A catalogue has been distributed 
to faculty, students and staff and mat4rials mjiy be taken out on loan. 

An Instructional Development newsletter ig-*p{iblished monthly and distribute 
ed to faculty, students and staff on campuS and .individuals in other education- 
al institutions, businesses and governmeilt agencies, in North Ame;ric^ and in. 
other parts of the world. The newsletter contains "articl^ on activities at 
Carleton inthe areas of instructional and educational res^ch and innova- 
tion, similar activities at other institutions and ha^ a "cprtiing events" coiyinn 
listing seminars, workshops, conferences, etc. being J^^ld in Canada, the 
United States and Europe ^ ' • . ■ ' 

♦ • 

The secretariat provides general administrative -SttfJport for the various 
subjeommittees of,the SenateTCoininittee on Instructional DevelophieM , and also 
maintains liai^n with the Ins'tructional Aids Department and 'other groups in ' 
.order tp co-9Minate policy with regard to purchase, ipstallation, maintenance, 
die, distribution^ and availability of instruct?ior\al •ald§ on campus. Cooperat- 
ive ventures are a^o a feature of this liaisop. o * 

0 ^ 
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^ ' To facilitate communication between individuals and groups interested 
in the application of new tectaiques and educational fecll^elogy , thfe 
Committee sponsors lectu^s, seminars, worksl]pps' and dther similar activities, 
both formal and informal. With fhe kssistantfe of a "grant from the Ontario 
Universities P-ogran for Instructional Development, a Summer institute will 
.again be held duHni'. June 1976. The program will consist of a series of 
workshops on various aspects of instrjictional development. Participants will 
^bG welcomed from any Ontario university and a registr!ation--fee -o-f $50. will 
be cho-rged. > 



Grants-in-aid of innovation in teaching and learning, and other activities 
relating to instructional development are an important<^pect 'of our mandate* 
and during 197H-75 $36,515. was awarded to Carleton faculty and staff. The - 
Committee has also made"f-ive graduate teacMng assistantships available' througTT^ 
the Fariulty of Gradiiate Studies aijd Research. The students involved work on 
specific assignments relating to instructional development. . 

Work cojrtinues on. a project aimed at field testing aif instructional 
program aimed ^t the development of the teaching skills of graduate students 
and-new university teachers. These materials "were originated by the McGill 
University Centre for Learning and Development. 

_ . The Committee it. considering ways of encouraging and rewarding excellencl 
in teaching and in the development of learning innovations at Carleton througl 
a proposed program of Instructional Development Fe.Uowships. 

Agtivities planned -in the area of course evaluation (a§ suggested by 
Senate) is -no longer financially possible, due to financial stringeocy. Howevir, 
efforts to assist people in tfee improvement of courses will continue, supported 
by the Instructional Development respurce centre, workshops and the Instruc- 
tional Aids Department. • « ^ 

A further activity at Carleton aimed at improving the processes of teaching " 
and learning is the Educational\Communications Project" which has received some 
support through the Committee but\which obtains its primary financing from 
external sponsors.^ This work includes the'bffering of courses jointly by Carleton 
.University and Stanford[ University in California through the medium of the GTS 
CoTimunications Satellite, and /the offering of Carleton courses through local 
radio ajid. televisioAi^' , ^ « • 

The Office is co^erating with a study on the desirability for a^ increased 
emphasis on continuing and non-traditional studies at Carleton University, -Such 
activities have been a tradition at thii institution, but hdve not, during the 
past decade or more, received the. same attention as hava full time studies. / 



Marshall McHAan cncje said that "a child goes .to schoj^ ihtenapt his 
education". Hcpefully through our Senate CCmmittee on Instructional Development 
the situation will be alleviated. Education'^is a continuous and ongoing evpnt 
in our lives, and it is the mandate tof this Ccmnittee l|bo see that the advances 
in educational techniques Jcgep pace with man's advances in knowledge. .. "f^x 



, M c M E R U M J t/ E ^ Sll y 



'Vas)z HmphAzy^ - Gzo^Uomm - Von UoocU^ 
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REPORT TO TORKSHOP QSJ INSTRUCnaiAL DEVELGi?MENT " 



WILFRED IjAURTER UNIVERSIT!if 
— March" 23-, 1976, - 
from McMasCer University. 



Four najor activities to improve teaching and learnihg are activities: 



1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 



to eficourage , ■ ' - 

to proyide direct resources, 

to provide indir^t resourceg^ and 

that focus on learning. 

• / 



1 y . ^ytivities to Encourage Gocd Teaching . 



I Ihe^ President's Cornmittee for Instructional Developnent, that reports 
Ndlrectly to the President, undertakes any activity that will inprove the 
a^sphere tfe encourage and promote good teaching • This oomnittee i'S 
niainly an idea oarmittee.^ The five numbers are representative of the 
different parts of the caihpus, including, the student sector, Ihe chair-' 
mn of this conmittee is also the Liaison Officer whose role is to liaise 
with the Ontario Universities iPrograjna' for jtnstructionai Developnent -(OUPID) 
and with other liaison officers on the .different canpuses in the {province; 

" r I ' 

Pasis achieveinents include the introductio^ of internal J^acull^ grAits for 
. Part-time Release for Instructional Develppinent and Academic Advisory 
Council operating Grants for Instructional Development/ - At present the 
Committee is identifying and publicizing ^xairples o£ innovative teaching, 
co-spon5oring;teaching-leaming seminars, listening to sti:idents' ooiments 
on teaching and learning and int^acting with the* two centres that assist 
faculty members iinprovQ teaching and learning: the Program for Educational 
DeveloEinent in Health 'Sciences, PED, and the Instructional Development 
Centre, IDC, v ^ 



What funds we rjised are obtained dijtectly frOTi the President. 

1 * 



2- Activities to Provide Direct Resources to Assist ^gaculty Members . ^ 

^ There are four nain resources: the fy/o groups or centres to assist facultjc 
.jnerfibers to ijTprove (mentioned above) ; and the internal and external grantsT) 

a "The Program for Educational Development in the'Health ^iences",. co- 
ordinated by pr. V.-R. Neufeld, provides faculty Wrf^ers with consultative 
and research ^ervices. For exanple,- advi-ce is gi^ to. departments- on • 
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admissions selection, devkopneht of new evaluaaorl n^thods, deve- '•' 

logcnent of evaluation of n^leaming resources, and faculty irartssor 

development. An exanple of Research is to determine the clinical 
problem-sol vijTg-processes of faf^^tising physicians and maiLcal stu- 
dents. The Program is. fui>ded parEfiy by internal . funds and par^tly by 
\ - J^^^^ch grants, includii^^ graht^ from the Province of Ontario. The 

Oooitdinator, Dr. Neufeld, is responsible for budget, activities, per- . 
sonnel, _and regpj?fes to the^Associate Dean {Baucation)^ for developnent ' 
activities, and to the chaiman-of the conmittee on scientific develop- 
_ ment for research* activities. The Program has- 21 faculty nonberg who 
\ are invplyed part-time in feducaaonal ^research and developrrent , and 8 
research associates and assistants. 



\ 



6 Ihe Instructional Dovelopnent Centre <^S^rector, Dr>D.^. Humphreys) 
provides a consultative service, Tke Centre is funded' from^ University 
funds although part of the acUviaes of the numbers includes direct 
participation in research funded from obtside aggncies. * Ihe Director 
IS responsible -x) and reports to the Vice-pre'sident- (Academic) .Ihe ^ \ 
V -Prog^^ has 1.1/2 full-tiine educational professionals. . ■ ^ 



Ihe services offered by th^ Centre include 



b. 
c. 



A consultaNpton servide for faculty it^jibers wh:>-inay wish to 
discuss any aspect c¥ their cours 

Seminars on topics j^e^^atedrto teaching and learning. 
Workshops on topics re<^ested by faculty niembers. 

d. A library of books and other resources on instructional de- 
velopment. 

e. News about teaching and learning 'from McTjJaster and from 
other universities. , ' i x 



c 

with 



Ct3aQcil 

- - J. — — ^ .-.^....^ctee folr-' 

_ Instructional Developnent. The criteria for a grant are the same as those 
used by OUPID; each applicatiorr is reviewed iy external reviewers for 
financial and educational fea^ility. In 1975-76/ three release grants ' 
and four, operating grants were awarded for use in 1976-77. 

Ihe PED and lCD, the Liaison dfficer, and the Office of ,Research\tv- 
ices are available to assist individuals in finding financial support for 
their projects from outside the University.^ "Ft^^t loi^ 



3- Activities that Provide- Indirect Resources to Faculty 

* ^ ■ — 

Ihe printing departirent, audio visual departnent, and* the ba)ks.tore o^er 



^fembers. 
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s. 



• '.sqrviees '^o^lf^fai^i^^^p^^^^^-^ pu^Jkjiei£^^^fi:5^g7~^ 
notes, write a-, S^^ripfcTt^ij^^^^-^^^tape show. ' ^ 

' " :r==^^-==^^^^^^^"""'^I^>'>^ ^S^'^y/ /^^V ' ' ' 



- The qtude-fvt QoUhselliri|;^^ce pro;^e9^'^^pnallzi ^i^^ce iji jTo'tel _N4_ 

takiiig, inproviftg re^g, essay^ting^ ^ \e3xyii^)^^ to write exgiHi: > 
. These serva-ces:3ff;isart of thS^fe^ll cdurfeelliii^iMies und^r the/ ^ 

Directory Mr.^ R^inzl. He^jfe^rts tb the ■Deapr;;$f ^{^gBfcs^-^ere^s 

one professional assigp«K! tO-th^--st^X^s}cm^^ y ^, 7;-: 

• The IfesourceCeiits^e-c^t^rS'tite^irst ^se^M soma self-paced courses. ' ' 

^It has,£*a?rdftTient nraterial' to .coiTpleitipi1^o<a.H,^&xx5^ instruction., oiiislone ^"- ^ 




with tutorial asd.staifelJi'fe^i^ fipplial^then^^cs^ - V"^^- 



^ ^.=5i^icsf 

-The staff of Ibh e^Resoufgg :^^ 
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IN§TRt)i:rflONAt DEVELOPMJENt 




^IcP/ASTER UNIVERSITY 
*f?5Wliaji, ONTARIO. L8S 4Mi- 
-525=5f$iTfxI>;08. 4540 



One yf t^<^et<^ces which th^><in^5rfGctional Development Centre wil 1 • be 

ac^g Improvement Process developed at the 

s^oce^s l^- ij^;*' in use at several universities 
crsi^tn Montreal. The following description 
e^t>tf of^McGill's Instructional Development 
U frovides^a fajirly detailed description of how the Process is 



^^^^^i^'^j ^^ the aims of our Centre' is to assess 

:f^^'^'J^^y>'^'^^^^ to determine any ^necessary 



^odif ic^j^Srnjr for' i ts u^e ,k^re ...IX 





" '-gASIC ASSILMP T I OXS 



V 



Before-describing each ^.s^xtzx ^j^^xogxw(s^Q, several assumptions of 

tjHJ^Instructional Development .^^2^ je^ b^ emphasized briefly. 

"X ^^^^^ 

Iir.^t^ we believe ^that ]^^xvp^^tx^ ajlow instructors the opportunity 

to t^ke a- criticiU look at t^^ir^^^trjx^io x^^ fear of the results^ bei ng 



i^ed fof per^onel^Jgj: 



dej 



the Prej< 



"used 



i^ti-U£iy,'^%mf^^ All data collected and 



^jil^e- arr%ea,a)rtypJK^^ and the staff of the'Frolect 



ed solely b>^ tb<f instructor. 
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used{ In keeping with this philosophy, teach i-rvg ^imoroveirient 
specialists work with an instructor to identify that teaching 
style which ^is 'mos^t appropjiale-for him or her and which is most 
appropriate for th-ejgiv^n si tuation . The Project does. not try 

— to-irfrf Inence instructors to mov^ toward one particular teajhing 

- style . ^ 

The third assumption is that the use ^of this improvement ' 
process and^the teaching skills and behaviors by which we analyse 
teaching, are applicable across disciplines, ciass sizes, and 
styles of teach as well as at the undergraduate and graduate 

levels. This i$ not to say that the process or the skills, and 
behaviors always will be usedWn the samey fashion, but merely 
that they can be applied to many different situations. 
Accordingly, the improvement process has "beeli te^ste^' in hospital 
ward rpunds, laboratory classes^, small grpiips, and large classes 

-of up t<3^ 5CrO studeois^ AdtJi^ohally , it has been tested in such 
varied faTsciplines" as Law, Medicine, Enginefering,, 'English, • 
Computer Science, History, Busiaess^^^thropolo^y , Biology, 
Ch^m^^ Final^^, the proces^>^as been used 

^t the elementary and^ secondary level as well^s at vuni vers i ties • ^ 

The fourth assump-^idh is that ine^uctors do not have to 
Jiave teaching problems in order to^ make use yof this process . ^ 
It IS entii^ly possil>le thai an instructor ban enter they process 
with ^^^he^JcnovU his or her teaching, is adequate in, the 

eyes of students and himself or herself. In this*sei^se, the 
process ^an be used Sol^ely to continues to develop one's teaching 
ab i 1 i ty • ^^^V 

^ i — ' ^ 

The J^ifth assumption is that critically examining learning 

skills^ is equally as important as' critically examining teaching 

skills. Occasionally ,^ problems in "^a classroom may relate more 

to learning difficulties of students, than to teaching difficulties 

of instructors* If, after 6xamin,ing all of the data,, the teaching 

^improvement specialist ajid-^h^ ins true tor agree th^t this is the 




ERIC , 



'"to' deal with the problem. 
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. Tjie final assumption, and perhaps the most impor-tant one, 
IS thatWie teaching improvement process is flexible. While 
we' strongly encourage^ins tructors tc^ go d^rough the entire 
process, there are .a variety of ways in wHjich this can be 
accomplished, for the process can be usecT^to take a crVtical 
look^ ai: one's teaching,' to tes t -speqi f ic ways to improve that ^ 
teaching, or to design and to test vastly different teaching ■ 
s.tyles. By dealing with individual instructors from the^bas'is 
■of their pres^i^ teaching styles, the Instructional Development 
Service Project hopes to ck)ntinue this procedural filexibility 
irT-b^iier ^to create for instructors a forurr. pe changes -can 
take plac^that are beneficial both to themselves and to, students. 



THE TEA CHING IMPROVEMENT PROCESS • - • ' 

The teaching improvement: process is. a program designed to 
assist instructors m taking^a critical look at -their classrootn 
teaching. Specifically, it involves the identification and 
i-mprovement of instructional strengths and weakne^^es , through^ 
the collection, analysis and interpretation ofi^ata from a 
variety of sources. 'The entire proems is undertaken by faculty 
members for a full term/ with the ongoing assistance and Support 
ot trained teaching impi:ovem^nt specialists. \. 

The first step of ^ the process (see TABLE ONE for an outline 
of , the entTfe process) is a^er'sonal in terview'\)etween the 
teaching* improvement sper^ciaJ^st an^^d the faculty member. ' The , 
mtervie fords the teaphing improvement specialist the 
opportunity to establish a working' relationship with tljB professor 
and to-^ather some preliminary information about ^$ii€course and * 
the class. This information includes a course description, ; 
syllabus, reading list, objectives, assignments, and examin-a^ions . - 

In addition, thej^itial inte^rview i^-oo^d— txr-^TiedulTT^e 

various steps of the process and to ^oswer any questions wh.ich 
the faculty member may have. TypicaTiy.^ the interview requires 
4 5-c90 minutes of the faculty member's time. 
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TABLE ONE 



Teaching Impravemenc Pfoce^ 



c Process 



Initial interview^be tween teaching improvement 
specialist and faculty ^member to establish working 
procedure/ to gatber preliminary information and 
to answer questions about the process. 

^Data gathering through the use of classroom , 
observation^ que'stionnai^ , and videotape. 

Data' proce'Ssing, synthesizin^s^d presentation of 
results to the faculty member for independent review. 

Conference between teachiag improv^peiv^ specialist 
and faculty member for review and discussion of data 
and videotape excerpts. Development of improvement 
strat^S^es. ' ^ 

Implementation ^of imjjrovement .^strategies by the 
faculty member. 

Evaluation of the effect of improvement strategies, 
through the re-use of the data-gat^ring devices. 

Final review of data and evaluation of the teaching 
improvement process.* 
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FollowiRg the initial interview, datd about th^^ class is 
^ collected by several means. First, a class session is observed 
by the teaching improvement specialist. Then, in a subsequent 
class, a questionnaire is adminis*tered to the students and to 
the faculty member. To complete this data collection stage 
a segment of the^ class period is videotaped. The questionnaire 
. requires appi^oximately 15-20 minutes of i class time and the* 
, videotape generally is made during the remainder of the class 
period. / 

, Although adaptations are sometimgte made, the questionnaire 

presently used by the Project is the Teaching Analysis by Students 

. (TABS) , designed aj: the Clinic to Improve University Teaching. 

The TABS instrument includes statements ^gescribing a variety of 

teaching behaviors considered imjJortant across disciplines and 

instructional mod^s/ These items were derived from the descrip^ 

♦ *■ 

tions of teaching skills and behaviors extracted from the work 
of Hilde^wrand, Wilson and Dieilst (1971), th^ Stanford microteaching^ 
^literature ^nd the teaching experience of t>e Clinic staff. For , 
each- item, students are asked to decide whether they think the 
instructor's performance is satisfactory or in need of improvement. 
Questionnaire results, in conjunction with the faculty- member ' s 
self-assessi|^at and-^predictions of student responses' on the 
questionnaire, 'often cue the teaching improvement specialist and 
the instructor to apprtDpria^te- areas upon which to* focus Suring the 
next stage of the instructional improvement procejss-. 

After the results^of the student questionnaire, the faculty 

self -assessment , and predictions of students'' responses *are 

processed by computer, the teaching improvement specialist 

summarizes and synthesizes all data for an independent review 

by the instru<5tor. Next, the instructor .;^nd the teaching 

improvement specialist together evaluate the data and attempt ' 

to identify the instructor's specific S;trengths and weaknesses. 

They then de'cide which, of these the iilstructor will work toward 
**. ' , i , , ' 
improving. This data review, analysis and negotiation process 

will, usually involve 60-90 minutes of the instructor's time. 
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The consultation session often leads to dramatic changes 
in teaching behavior, with little or no further help from the 
teaching improvement specialist. However, there is available 
an assortment of teaching improvement strategies which the 
teaching improvement specialist and the -instructor may agree 

^ to work together to ijnpl^m^ht. Many of these strategies have 
b^'eeri developed and tested at the>PiSw£ct, at ^the Clinic, and at 
Main's Centre For Learning and D^veji^pment . The project's 

[ s t^af f go n tinues to work toward creating artd testing* additional 

tones . ' • " ' . 

- ' Teaching improvement strategies are pro<5fedures for providing 
instructors with the expertise q^ded to change their teaching 
behavior. These range from simply asking an instructor to try 
out some easily undertaken teaching techniques which other 
teachers have found useful, to giving an instructor appropriate 
ireading^aterials on the skill or behavior, to t^ifaining .through 
microteaching, "to the repeated use of practicerobservation-critique 
cycles within the blassroom. Such training strategies are 
usually undertaken with the assistance of the teaching improvement 
specialist. The^ strategies may focus directly bn teaching skills 
or behaviors which have been"^^i<ientif ied as problems, or' on the 
development of compensatory ^ills. 

, Improvement strategies are nearly always used in conjunction 
with .monitorirtg techniques — ways of collecting information firom 
a number of sources about the effects bf improvement efforts ' 
in the classroom. Examples inclu(Je various types of student 
questionnaires and tests of learning, collecting and reviewing 
classroom video <^r audio tapes, and classroom observation arid 
feedback by a teaching improvement specialist. Improvement 
strategies vary substantially in the amounts of time which they 
demand of faculty members. The time spent is always negotiated, 
but usually will range frbm three to ten hours over .a p^iod of 
sever^ weeks, ^ ' ^ \ , ^ 
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The implementation of teaching improvement strategies is 

followed by an evalua tj.on of the efforts of the instructor and 

the teaching imprpveiruMpspecialisi:. ^ This process involves a 

final videotaping of a classroom segment and the administration 

of a shortened version of the questionnaire. The questions used 

« 

will depend on which skills and behaviors were isolated for 
improvement purposes* Then, during a final session between 
the teaching improvement specialist and the faculty member, the 
data collected is examined for evidence of improvement. At^^the 
close of this session, the instructor is asked to complete a 
questionnaire ^sessing the teaching improvement process , the 
improvement strategies, and the teaching improvement specialist. 
Arrangements may also be made then for further work on ^the 
instructor's teaching. This final data collection ^nd analysis 
will ordinarily take up^anoth^r 20 minutes of class time and 
60-75 minutes of instructor time. 



Tor further information please contact Alan Blizzard, extensio.n 4540. 
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»THE UNIVERSITY OF .GUELPH 'SENATE §0 

i . - . ■ ^ 

' , ., » Jo A.l^eilii -0 

o ' \ UniverA'ty o§ GuelpH 




'3,r' undergo ■ 



^ The Senate Committee aft Teach(>i|."a^d 
as the Committee on Methods of In°gtruct-itrrSstnrt ^wuv. u.«.», 
ago, I<s general objective was "to help faculty to ' i^tvl^ ux.„=. 
standing of the processes of learning teaching so feha't:' the tea^e^ 
my act more effectively in helpiiKfe students/ to learn, '^r- fM years' ago 
the committee began publication of Teaching iforum , Fi^e yeafego t?fe : ' 
committee appointed its first part-time coordinator^ four- year^- a«go ite 
second and almost two years ago, its third, m. J^. A/'^eilTl from ^he • 
Department of Psychology, 0 'J ^ • ■'^ ■ <^ ^ 



/ In 1973 the Committee or Teaching and Leami 

committee of Senate, It now has the following duties- 



became a standing 



The Committee on.^Teaching and Learning shall 
*^ c 
(a) when directed by Senate or on its own *^ ini- 
tiative, study and make recommendati'ons/to 
Senate on matt^ts which affect teaching'and 
learning *in t^e University; 



(b) inform faculty, tthrough lectures, work- 
shops, and publications J on developments in 
teaching and learning and help put into 
practice those developments which would "^n- • 
hance teaching and learning processes; - 

(c) encourage and facilitate, through stu- 
dent evaluations and other appropriate means, 

. the maximum exchange of views between teachers 

and students; and 

(d) foster the integration of the resources 

of the universi-t^ -in pursuit of its educational - 
objectives (Senate Bylaws) , • 

by J, C. m', Shute and D. C. Tulloch, "improving Uni- 
versity Teaching••^ was written about two y^ars a|o and provides an over- 
. view of the emergence of the Senate Committee on Teaching and Learning 
op the Guelph campus. Below are listed several major areas of current " 
activity sponsored by the Senate Committee on Teaching, and Learning, 

Publications ^ • 

We 'continue to publish Teaching Forum and distribute it tov'all 
faculty and graduate students at the University ' of Guelph. The two most 
recent issues are attached. 
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/So that -Che- University Library^ m^y purchase books in the' a'rea 
/ Tr^l^'""^"" teaching and. learning , we were givea, a library' allocation 
\ of^OO. Finally, the bookstore .^'cooperative in stocking books the 
cQPimittee requests. ' , ' ,< ^J-^ 

, . . - ; , . ^ - y 

Teaching and.Course Evaluation . , . * ^ y^-"^ 

^ We continue^ to: distribute to those^ who jequest it tjie^ Course^ 
, Evaluation Form described 'b^ Shute and Tulloch.^ In addU-d^dfT to the ques- 
' .tionnaire, we provide through the coordinator's office routine scoring 
of optical mark answer cards, regardless of what course evaluation ques- 
tionnaire fehe instructor used. The results go solely to the instructor. 

The majo^ new thrust in the area of evaluation of teaching is 
the more direct help to individual faculty members, departments and 
college committees in dev4lop;ng their- own coutse evaluation instruments. 
The work on developing ari>item bank- has been assisted \>y a small grant 
from OUPID. More details may be found in the articles in Teaching Forum . 

Living-Learning Gentrjgg 

f 

The Senate Committee has general ^spor^sibility for the estab- 
lishment of and polidies for living-learning centos on campus. A living- 
learning centre is a residence, unit which is- given- Ver to a specific in- 
terest group for the purpose of supplementing classroom education with 
other forms of educational experience in an informal living environmigt. 
Such a centre integrates residential life w'ith the intellectual concerns 
of the univer^rty. At present there are three^uc^ iiyihg-^leaming 
centres: .Irrtgmational Hoyse, French House, and A^ts HoW. In January', ' 
,1976. Senate approved the establishment: of a fourth living-learning centre 
Spar)^sh House. * 

Woi 



llie Committee has been able to send its coordinator and others 
to attend a* few Instructional deve^lopir^nt workshops. ;OnB result has been 
that we have been able fco offer a teaching skills workshdp at the Univer-' 
sity of Guelph. It was well accepted and we ejcpect to. run further work- 
shops. ' ^ 



Grants 



The UnSAz^^ity of Guelph Senate allocated $2000 to the Senate / 
Committee on Teaching and Leamins f or>distribution* as small instructional 
development gran^ts to faculty who wish to develop new teaching materials. 
We awarded six grants this academic year. 



Other 



The Office of Continuing Education offered a course entitled 
"New Ways to i-l?r People Learn". The Senate Committee on Teaching and 



Leaxning provided a partial tuition rebate for 2o'faculty 'mejnbers who at- 
tended the course. ^ , ' # 



Additional funds for special purposes have been forthcoming 
from the office of the ^Vice-President (Academic); for example, Guelph 
faculty members who are attending the May "Workshop for University 
Teachers" (OUPID) will have their registraticm fees subsidized. 

* ■ Budget 

The Senate Committee on Teaching and Lea'ming has a budget 
which pays 50% of the" coordinator ' s salary as well as about $8000 for 
part-time help, travel, coafputing, entertainment, and general operating 
expenses. The $8OO0\4a^clustve of the $2000 for instructional develop- 
.ment grants and the $400 library allocation. 

' ■ ^ . 

It is appropriate to end this brief report by quoting Shute and 
Tulloch of two -years ago. They cited as one of the reasons for the pro- 
gram's acceptance at the -University of Guelph as "Top-level support by 
the University's President, Vice-President Academic and othet>-senior ■ ad- 
ministration." The fop- level support continues to exist 'ajidc on tin ues to 
be crucial. • . - 




It-IPKOVINw UNIVERSITY TEACHING 

/ 

J,C^M, Shute and ^C/'Tulloch 
* University, (^Guelph 
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Wirh perverse pride'i the universities of the world have toler- 
ated vague, ineffective and, all too commonly, downright bad teaching, 
rhe reasons for this^seem connected to an elitist concept of Ue univer- 
sity as a repoijitory of the intellectual heritage of the world, </ith- 
on]y a secondary concern for the function of .teaching. '"The academic < * • 
AchiUes' Heel is a low levfel.of teaching performance which the institu- 

' tions have not seriously , tried to iuiprove" (Whitfield- & Brammer, 1972). 
In essence, the problem of teaching at a university i^ thac the reward 
structure penalizes good teaching in favour of reseaich and publications 
(or frequently pubJication without research), for good teachiag takes 

"-timo and fac^Hty members allocate time in "the most rewarding manner. 
One reason foA this state of affairs is simply the difficulty of assess- 
ing and rd^a;;rfing good teaching compared to the relative ease of estab- 
lishing 3 publications record j^at ensures both vertical and geographical 
mobility. _ , 

During the last decade, tiowevef,' two trends have emerged waich ^ 
may ^Iter t hi^s pic tur^...^^ first of these is the .rise of the student. 
Nearly all uaxversities in the past decade have been made aware of the 
student as learner ^nd person. The student of the seventies, althou^u 
not preoccupied with the often open revolt of the sixties, is likely to 
be less tolerant of sloppy and arrogant teaching and treatment than the 
student of the fifties, rhe second, is, of course, the need for funding. 
With formula financing becoming the rule in more jurisdictions, there is 
a pressing need to attract gogd students. t)rte of the ways to attract these 
IS by stimulating and interesting teaching that towards the student with 
learning. ^ In the longer term, of course, one of the ultimate > tests of a 
university's success ^is the number: of cHildren and grandchildren of alumni 
.who ai^ enrolled and \he contributions that are made to the alumni or alma ^ 
mater fund. Several Canadian universities, in the word^ of E.F. Sheffield 
'*have institutional programs for the improvement of teaching, and many' 
others have, or have h^^d recently, comm±t:t:ees looking into the possibilities 
(Sheffield, 1973). The University of Guelph is "-one he does not cite but 
which has been working at improving teaching and learning. The University 
of Gufelph grew from three small agriculturally-based colleges^ with a heavy - 
research emphasis to a multi-faculty uiiiversity of over eight thousand 
students in less than a decade. With this growth there naturally was some 
concern over the quality of teaching, in 1969 the Senate established a 
standings Coiraftittee on Teaching and Learning with the objective of Improving 
the quality of ^teaching and learning on the campus. The Depaj/ument of Ex- 
tension Education on- campus played a central role in the Vork of- the Com- 
mittee as both of the faculty members who have served as co-ordinat6rs of 
this committee, on a half-time oasis, came from this departmeno. 

Basically the activites undertaken have been: ' ^' . 

(a) Conducting a course evaluation 'program uaing %^imple but 
progressively modified questionnaire fonnat .Wj:h 'a^.^^^^^ scale response. 

/ ^ "T^^ " .^-^ ^ ^^ yy^^ 

^'^y^^ Unpublished iTe^ort^, 1974.' 
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each year.. About 'l3,00C^o 
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by ^^^^'^y members in eac^h of the -three academip ^emfesters 
rms per sem^terXare requested by faculty. 



(b) Holding courses, workshops andWminars on teaching techniques 
led either by gues-ts or faculty members on campus. 

(c) a trAning program for graduate teaching assistants. 

(d) Exhibiting and explaining *hardwa re and software in conjunc- 
tion with suppliers and the university •s audio-visi^l departmeaf. 

^.Qonsultation with- faculty members on either an individual 
basis or by ^par^csejrit . 

is^K5^?»^Jj^N;^e to say that the program, at the Ififiiversity 

of Guelph ha^ gained a ccefea»i:g^y members of fadulty/ Why? The reasons 

are complejr»enKiater twined, but a good deal,^f this success appears t;o 
stem from the ' ^c^«>7lng f actor i^r 

' 1. Topf-leve4~eupf^6i:-^^ Vice^'resic(ent 
(Arademic) and other senior admlp^tration ; Sanctioned by the Ser^^te through 
the appointment of a committee responsible to it* X 



2. The serj-ous^, constantly up-dated effort to. con^lt student 
opinion in evaluating courses and the stress based on th/conf ideutiali 
Of the results. They are the sole^ property Of the facultiy member 

^3. The low profile of the coordinator who never! brow-bea^s and ^ 
only occasionally cajoles. He is not set apart in>an adminis tr^^ve office 
][)^ut works out of his department, clearly an academic coll^agu^f^not an 

academic technocrat or consultant. \ ^ 

^/ - . 

4. The utilization of the University's existing resourse^^.js^b<3ut 

appealing for substantial funding from the ^dminist^^on Audlo^vify^al 

Services, experienced^f acuity and the occasiOaq,al. of ^campus guest combine 
to provide the services offered. Financially , Hhis is a sho^istring opera-.' 
tion, financed by a tiny annual budget from Unive^s4,ty funjis, . ' 

.5. Modest levels of expectation. We have not held out^ajaagic ' 
vand or any hope of instant change cr success either to the University 
administration or to academics. Our. strategy has been to work^mioitru- 
$ively mindful that our colleagues are too* wise mindlessly ! t6 equate 
inno'vatiori with improvement, - ' ' 




6, Perhaps the most telling indicator f^r success is the good- 
intent of the average faculty member. Like Gaff and Wilson; wfe believe 
that "most faculty consider teaching a <;entral activity and a major source 
of satisfaction" ^Gaff and Wilson, 1971), t)ne which is not the object of 
disdain that, popular comment vould have us believe, * ^ \ 

Our contention is th^t^ any urviversity can "adopt inexpe'nsijje 
devices to improve Xhe quall;tir' of the' learning fo r which it Is responglbj gC^ 
Indeed, writes Percy SmUb^^it ie:^cmr vTew' tfiat tedchin^ is fTi^^ 
^^argj)Ei£h-s^!^h±^^ discharge their x^sppjisibiJritic^jLXSiaJ,^ 

^9):^ Our e.<ner4^ttce'-l'S'''B^ 
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is in quespfeiv-4^jiotso muchXhe means as the wili,^ The c6nditi<Jhs 
« - work witlKliave been jjTJlrsT^a^le and are^^kely to -be necessary aTser 

where ./We' offer our experieuce^'Ss^-.a^yapp roach to dispelling^ the ^ity ^ 
^le^ss.of indifferent and slovenly .teapifTing by a^mochest expec-^t^o^^^-^i^^ 




provement , 



Raferances 



1*;' Gaff^' aui. andW^)r&t5ny R.-Gr- Faculty Valu^ an<I^mproviri^ ^atfW^^^ 
New le^'^hing New Learning . San — — ^l.^ ' 
-^71, p. 40. ^ 



p*anj>:^^^o : ^ d^osg^y-^a^^^^nc.V^ 

Sheffield, E.F. Approaches (Mostly E3^ewher^)^^^c^ 

Teaching in Higher Educatioryj /lmproyi;^ ^ 



ig6 and.Uniy^r^ty ^ 



■Teaching , Vol. XXI, No'. '1, ^^Ihter , .tp^^pp . 5-6. 



-3,- Smith, J. P. Teach — or Get iost, ck.JJyf. Bulletin ,l^ol. 'l7^J!fo. 
April 1969, p. 3. '• ■ 

4. Whitfield, .R.F. -and^Brammer-,-^!.!!. '^^e JU^^f^eolle^^^ 
Diagnosis and^^rescriptiqa^ -Jourh^j:^'^^^ 



XLIV, No. 1^ January 1972, 




Interested in Effective Teaching? 



Developnient 




Teaching 
SkiUs 



A Development of Teaching Skills programm^TSTJemg 
offered for all full-time or part-time faculty, instructors or 
teaching assistants concerned about effective teaching and 
interested in examining jdeas and techniques related to the 
teachmg-learning process 

The meetings will consist of inforjjiai^iscussions led by York 
^University professpis Oonie^nd share your ideas 

, STARTtN^^^ ALtr-- 

YORK'S OEVELOPfVIENT OF TEACHING SKILLS PROGRAMME 
——^ 2' BrChrlaFuredy, , 

DIvTsloh iftS^}^ Sclente; 

< Igor Kuayaiyn, - _ 
Psychotogy/Counaetltng ^--^^ 
and Development Centre; ^ ^-.-^^ 

- Sandra Pyke, 
Paychology/Counaelling 
and Development Centre 

CONCERN FOR STUDENT LEARNING 

The Developnient of Teaching Skills Proaramme is a 
volunlary^rogramme open to all teachers on campus. It grew ' 
ouX of a cohcerrt for student learning rather than faculty 
teaching. In 1970, Dr. Sandra Pyke. cros^appojntad ta^he 
Counselling and Development Centre and the Psychology 
Department, offered a "group communlcatfon programme" jo 
students (Pyke and Neeley, 1970; t975). The programme was 
desi gned to assist students to participate more effectively In 
tutorial tnd"dfscusslon situations. It was apparent, however 
that a tuCceasful tutorial experience depended on instructor 
skills as^ailTds^student capablfmea. Student complaints 
al20ut the tutohal system (awkwardness of tutors in leading 
discusslone, Insufficient guidance fof preparing aaalgnments, 
and a lack of organisation of the tutorial curriculum) indicated 
a need for some sort of tutorial graining for tutors. Thus, the 
lollowing year a small pilot training pfogramrn^ waa conductad 
by Dr. Pyke and Mr Eifward^wUhlfHtrrcontaxt o\% research 
:_projiCi or>-thf effeclfven^s of two styles of training. The • 

T^ultanUytorlaT leadera. programme offered faculw either a 
-"-alinfed training highly structolrtd approach or Onatructured 
d(acusslon sessions (Edwards, 

?n4hefall termof 1973-74, wornkj^i under the auaplcea of the 
Counselling and Development Centre. =Dr. Chria FureSy of. the 
Division of Social Science Initiated th« development of 
teaching sklHs^rogramme wu.^ Dr. Pyke acting as consultant 
and supervisor. This experience waa well received by par- 
^ticipatlng faculty and sufficient Interest was aroused to 
^/arrant a full-ye^ programme conducted by Dr. Furedjj^ in 



Topics iTicfude. 
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• ^jistem altitudes & expectations 
, • facilitating student participation 

• plagiarism 

• choosing a text — should you*?'* 

• setting course objectives \ 

• grades — an impediment to creativity**^ 

• using audiovisual aids 
* • lectupng^kflls 

watch the Daily Bulletin <Qr announcements 
of discussion topics 

Bring your lunch and attend as many or j 
/ewsessions as you like, starting Tuesday, 
September 23rd at noon 

Mondays & Tuesdays 12 noon to 2 p.m. 
Wednesdays & Thursdays 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Lounge 108, Behavioural Sciences BIdg, - 



For further information contact 
Dr Igor Kusyszyn (667-3213) 




Counselling & Development Cmrtre 



1974-75. This year the project Is directed by Dr. Igor Kusyszyn, 
j^ho Is Jointly appointed wjth the Department of Psychology 
and the Counselling and Developrntnt Centre. Dr. Kusyszyn Is 
able to give halMTme to the programme; this Is considerably 
more than Dr. Furedy's "two hours" In the pre vjojjs year. 

^ ^ TESTING VhE GROUND 

While our small start was largsiy dictated by avallftble funds 
and faculty time, there were other reasonM^ir initial low-level 
development. We were testing jhe grouncT at a time when there 
were.lew other such programmeain Ontario unlveraltles. This 
was the approach which had been adopted In the initiation of 
some successful faculty development progra m mse in Britain 
and Australia, in effect, one had either ttr^ifup a progri^nme^ 
with considerable status In the adminietratlve order and ample 
resources, or one could start at the graae roots. We reasoned 
that, given the tightness of fund^^ for Innovation In the 
unlverelty, we should first test whether It could be met by 
drawing upon existing resources on the campus. 

So the aims of the teaching elcllls programme were (and are) 
modeatj^ We wish to provide, as a first atep, an opportunity for 
voluntary, informal exchange of Icnowiedgeand opinions about 
university teaching and student learning by bringing together 
In discussldn groups-interested teachers /rom\ all levels. 
Through such participation we had hoped to reach one of our 
Explicit goals: "to encourage departmente, divlsione and 
colleges in the university to develop Instruments for Improving 
teaching In areas of specialty" (Furedy, 1975). However, 
we had no funds to dispense In grants for such purpqaf^r and 
York has r}a;!rnlversity committee on teaching to oversee and 
encoQi^e^h efforts. 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS AND CONSULTATION 

Discussion groups, meeting for eight to^en weeks^of each 
term, have been the core of the programme. A variety of ac- 
tivities took piece in these meetings in the first two years of 
the programme. Some were devoted to open discussion of 
topics such as the functions of the tutorial as a n^e of in- 
struction or the dynamics of the first class. On otl^r oc- 
casions, guest speakers, drawn mostly from York's fM^(ty, 
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addressed 'sotos on h ghar^ucaticn of spoke of Iheir ey- 
periences as tefcchers ^Ay/ients were speclflcaMv Invited to 
som& sessions (ihey v^i^reo to attend any) to give thair vle^s 
on tutorial^ fociurel grades. anrt assignments^ A kit of 
readings pro^WwKfn^ 'o:us of* ol^cusslon at other times A 
few sessions were 'javot^ to rofe playing or some Informal 
types of SKtlred traHing Particlpaits were encouraged to have 
a CfTass^tdeo-iaped and these tapes ao'^ cccasionaily piayeo 
to the group as e vvho!«. 

^ In addition to directfnfg 4J8cua3ion3, Dr. Furedy was 
avallaPle for 2 ii»atltn, Cccaeiohtt^fy ^i-,e *vas called upon to 
consult with e aep'.r.non: o< ii course ^oatn, but ^tie wm. 
aoproached rnc,^^ ^f»en by i'^d^vfdukb .vho ^vanfed her to vT^^ 
a class o*- who daaired advice about n?e|valjatlon otteachlng. 
Throughout 1973/7^ an 2 i^^r^Z-'S a tc»cl 0* ninety persons 
ere regular memoers of discussion croups. Teaching 
assistants formed the 'argest alrr^l<> t. ateuc y o participants, 
l3ait4he ffiqat actli^elnd interested .vore, t;ilca'ly, ^aslstant 
professors WW' jppro::ln.a»ely t.ir^a yenrs of ♦©aching ex- 
perience AM rarjKS, from part-ttnie Irctructcrs to full 
professors 'ere rspresenteci among part... pants <pyKe 
Furedy, 1974 >nd rurady, 1975) 

yWifBl CHMJNARS 

The objective of this year'-, airecto/, Dr Igop-Kusysayn has 
been Ir /clveas larger it. bar of rork Un, varsity orofessora ^ 
as possibit Ir a3!\er, of o.nifar >n tho subject of the 
teaching/ jsmlrgpr: c^v. incr>.i ..siS krc.-.i to have a special 
interest tK,. , j ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ 

subjects the^f chpki Fie.poi c^x) v.es .oPy poartlve with 
twentyrtwooe:<o.i3, In .udlr.^ P. -sld^nt H ign Mecdopaid 
volunteerinQ tc of.ar '^ir.Li&rz .t. ,r.- Hrot <(,m alone. Topic*-' 
ranged from j^^aclfil le^J.nqj.-, oeroonaiized in- 

structlon. the inquiry T.olhod, a-^.d ihe use c. -Tiedla in the 
classroonn to .liora gendraJ subjevts such as trends In higher 
education and alternallvoo to ieciufe^ {Kusyszyn, 1975) The 
seminars were very welt received with an average attendance of 
yseven persons per day, four days a v/eek 

CONCERNS OF UNiVEflSITY TEACHERS 
From obser^'atlon of the djscu^ions and s.?rnioars and from^ 
evaluation quastlonna m dfst>it^uted at the end o thr; year, we 
.have been able to jucurne.it a variety of l&^ues which 
preoccupy concerned teec^irs on the Vork campuses. We have 
derr:3nstrated that ih^fj is a considerable number of 
professors who are constantly aetklnp Innovative Instructional 
techniques to meet the spec al fieeds of thefr students. Many 
are eager to share their kno.vie.jGs or hypotheses with their" 
colleagues Th^ ma'o I y . those who auena group meetings 
are seeking models of go >c teachers and particular techniques 
Mg»X facult/ reallio i.id^ad insist, ihat teacmng metjiods' 
^nnot lonf t9 dUo.ct,d fronr. speciiic sub^3i.i matters. They 
are seekhg mcdels of goc 3 leach§rs and par ucular technkiues 
which they can adapt to their own teacfHng requirements. The 
greatest obstacle to Improvemenl by cited participants Is lack 
of time time to attend dl2(,ussJuji sessions, time to redesign 
courses, timer to develop skills, tima to spend v/orking with 
students, time to do research contributing directly to teachlr^g. 
Tbe ambiguity of the 'reward system of Ihe university and 
departmental unconcern are seen as secondary aMhough not 
unlmportani,_rhe teachers vvho attend *he Teaching Skills 
Programme are on the whole, ^^ood te&chers, with higfi In- 
trinsic motivation to Improvo the quahty oi teaching jnd ^ 
learning in their clesses (Furedy. 1975) . 



WORKSHOPS AND CU;SS OBSERVATION 



if fund^ are available to expand the programme next year to 
the equivalent of a full-time load, our next step will be to offer 
workshops on specific suspect; of teaching (eg. lecturing) and 
further qonsuitatlon and obser/atlon of classes. These are ' 
services for which demand appears to be high. 

The considerable response to the broadly defined approach 
to teaching effectiveness in th first term of 1975 has rein- 
forced ouf conviction* thaV4{v e are unexplolted ,human 
resources, within the York commTjftjty W© plan to conflnue to 
tap these In tbe'foliowing months 



IN0i^/IDUAl7C0MMITMENTAND ^ 
INSTITUTIONAL SUPPORTS 

There are man^; Vays*ln which to.fespond to tne growing 
concern for the qjiaUbijDf teaching tand of luarnlng) In our 
universities. Most of (he schemes which are well known entalt 
well-staffed and well funded centres with conslderaole status 
In the university structure York's programme Is aftexamplBof 
a small scale effort which grew out of tne com niliment of a few 
individuals and the support of one unit In tr^e university (the 
Counselling Centre) Such a program can achieve little If It Is 
not augmented oy a battery of other supports: ehllghtened 
curriculum development In departments, technical service 
provided by the media sta^f, rewards for good teacning In the 
tenure/promotion process, grants for release time for research 
into higher education or for tho development of new In- 
structional modes. Interest and support from high-level ad- 
ministrators, and enthusiasm fronf^stuoents. All these 
requirements are not present In equal measure at York, but 
there Is a potential for each of them. 

We bellevo It Is undesirable to foster the assumption that 
practical concern for the qualjty of univorslty teaching can be 
delegated to a few persons In the university who may be 
directly Involved In s programme or a centre. Hence at York 
we have worked, wltti admittedly slim resources, to Involve as 
many Interested Jaculty. administrators and students as we 
can In our discussion format. These efforts have revealed that 
Vork has many individual^ with a high commitment to Im- 
provement of teaching We believe we have eetabHsned that a 
beginning can be made in a university without a large com- 
mitment of funds and without v/alting for tne appointment of a 
specialist to direct a c«ntre. To have & substantial Impact, 
however, teaching and currrcuium Improverpent programmes 
must be enabled to meet tne varied needs of the faculty in a 
comprehensive manr^er. We welcome comments on our efforts 
and suggestions for our development In the future. 

"^EFEftENQES^ 
1. Pyke. S. W. & Neely, C.A. Evaluation of a group com- 

!7).^']l^^2i'°"^J^3ir'"^ programme. Joprnai of Commurtlcatlon, 
1970, 20, 291-304. 

2r-Pyke, S.W. & Neely. C. A. Training and evaluation ot 

communication skllla. Caneditn Counaetlor, 1975, 9, 20-30. 

3. Edwards, J. L. A comparison of skill training and T-group 
approaches with "work-oriented" and '^peraon-orlented" group 
members. Unpublished Master's Thesis, York University. 
Toronjo. 1972, 

4. Pyke,^ S.W. & Furedy. C. Tho Development of Teaching 
Skills Programme^ York UnlversltV, Counsellfng & l)evelop- 
ment Centre Internal Report, 1973/74. ^ ^ - 

5. Furedy,<Chrl8. The Development of Teaching SKllls. York x 
University, Counselling &. Development Centre, Internal Report 
No, 78, 1974/75 (copies available from C. Furedy, Division of 
Social Science, York). 

6. Kusyszyn, ^gor. "York University Development of 
Teaching Skills. Seminars," Fall Term 1975 (list of speakers and 
topics available from Dr. 1. Kusyszyn. Counselling V 
Development Centre, York). > • 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 

wokK5HOP,or^.**trrtmfiMG „ 

Friday October 24 & Saturday October 25 
9:30 -4:30 each day 



Participants will - 
^ • discuss problems in lecturing to l-arqe classes 

• evaluate a lecture ^ ^ 

• deliver a mini loctirre ^^'^ 

• acquire vocalisation skills for Iecture4w{h 

Open to all teachers at York engaged in lecturing or preparing for lecturing d 

Staff for the Worksfmn 

• Dr. Chris Furody (Division of Social Science) Coprdinator 

• Dean Green (Faculty of Fine Arts) 

• Dr. Robert Haynes (Department of Biology) 

• Dr. Norman Welsh (Faculty of Fine Arts) 

Workshop IS limited to 15 participants; some spaces are still available. 
If interested contact: 

• Chris Furedy 667-6274 (Urban Studies! or 924-'2484 (residence) 



There is no fee for the V\|^orkshop. Lunches will be provided. 
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YORK UNIVERSITY 
WORKSHOP ON LECTURING 
October 24 & 25, 1975 
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Co-orc3inat;0tT 
Staff :^ 

Technical 
Assistance: 



Dr, Chris Furedy, Division of SoQial Science (local 6274) 



Dean Green, Faculj:it-of Fine Arts (local 6881) 
Dr. Robert Haynes, Dept. of Biology (local 3562) 
Dr. Norman Welsh, Faculty of Fine Arts (local 3995X 

Mr. Jim Fic(iette, Counselling and Develootent Centre 
Mr. Mark Salusbury, Counselling and Development Centre 
Mr.-Gerrick Filewood 1 



Place: 



Time: 



Ihe Workshop jtvill be held in these roans in the 
Admnistrativ^e Studies Building, Main Canpus: 035, 036, 
037, BJOpi.lOli The rooris for each session are given 
, ^ below. Lists and roans for small groups will be given 
out at the Workshop. 

Hie first session will begin at 9:30 a.m. each day. 
Sessions will, finish by 4:30 p.m. / 

/ '/ 

Ihe ^*)rkshop concentrates on three areas in lecturing 
skills: a. preparation and delivery of lectures 

b. analysis and evaluation of lectures 

c. vocalization techniques for lecture halls. 

^ A n[la jor function of the Workshop is to give partidipant^S the opportunity 
to view themselves lecturing, to develop styles of self -evaluation and y 
to receive the connents of colleagues. 



/ 
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SCHEDULE 

Friday/ October 24th 




SESSION I: 9:30' a.m. -11:00 a.m., Rc^m 102^^Admin Studies B 



Directed discussi-on of 'major cx^ncerns in university lecturing: for 
instance, IVhat can be s.uccessfu^ly achieved in lectures? How do students 
learn in lectures? What qualities do students aj^reciate in a Lecturer? 
Should lectures allow for student participation? Are there alternatives 
to the -classical lecture style? 



11:00 a.m. - 11:15 a.m. Cof fee/tea break 



Room 102 Admin Studies 



SESSION II: 11:10 a.m. -12:00 p./m./Room 035, Admtn Studies Bldg-. 



Participants, cast in the role of students, will listen to a lecture 
delivered by Dr. Robert Haynes. 



SESSION III: 12:00 p.m. -1:00 p.m.. Rooms 101, 102 1^)3 ,1 Admin 
Studies Bldg. 

Participants will break into three groups of five persons to evaluate the 
lecture, using a lecture evaluation fonn. 



1:00 a.^m. - 2:00 p.m. 



Lunch. Dr. Eric Winter, Master of Calumet College, 
has invited the Workshop for an informal lunch^in 
his offipe. Room 1^18, Atkinson, College,. Phase I. 



SESSION IV: 2 : ot^-p^^3j^ 0 0 ^^^^ Stupes Bldg* 

Further evaluation of Dr. Haynes' lecture, concentrating on/ structure, 
organization and student understanding. ^ x 
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iSESSION V: 3:00 p.m.- 4:30 p.m., Room 035,^^mAn Studies 

Keynote lecture: "The^Art of Lecturing," Dean Green 
^"fC^en to maTi)ers of the university 



university at large.) 



SESSION VI>^i:30 p.m^- 5;00p.m. , Room 102, Admin Studie^^^dg, 
Briefing on the preparation of participants>irLini-lqctD35es. ' , 



^•0(5^p,n^. Sherr5^^d cheese i>apty. 

Counselling and Development Centre, Room 108, ^ 
Behavipdral Science? Building. 



Satur^day, October 25th 

y 

SESSION VII: 9:30 a.m. -11:00 p.m.. Rooms 035, 036 and 037, 
Admin Studies Bldg. 

Mini-Lectures: Each participant wHl deliver a ten minute lecture to a., _ 
group of four others. They will be videotaped. Participants will evaluate 
lectures using the lecture evaluation form. 



11:00 a.m. Coffee break 



SESSION VIII: llrlO a.m,-l:00 p.m.. Rooms 035, 036 and 037, 
Admin Studies Bldg* ' , 

Videotape re- runs. Participants may view their tapes privately or with 
a colleague. 



1:00 p.m. ^ 'Lunch Room 102 Admin Studies 
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SESSION IX: 2 : 00 p . m . - 3 r QO^.p . m . , Room 035^ Admin Studies Bldg- 

Professor Norman Welsh v/ill speak generally on the topic of vocalisation 
m lecture halls and specifically give suggestions regarding the vocal- ' 
ising of participants. 

The Workshop will end by 4700 p.m. Participants will be asked to evaluate 
the Workshop session by session, returning evaluations to Chris Furix.y.' 

Funding and other support for the Wor)^shop ^as received from: 

Dean Arthurs, Faculty of Administrative Studies 
The Counselling and Development Centre 
^ Dean Dijmia, Osgoode Law School 
, Dean Eisen, Faculty of /Arts 
President'' H. Ian Macdona Id 
Eric Winter:/ Master, Calumet College 
■^Ontario, .Universities Program for Instructional Development 
{ir}eJirect support). \ 

I wish to thcink all for their co-operation. 



\ 



Chris Fyredy 

Division of Social Science 



\ 
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York Ui|jversity Developmentpf Te^cfemg Skills 'Seminars 
Dr. Igor Kusyszyn, Director y976-76 

- — 

Dated March 19Z6- 



^5 



Date 



Tim^ TwT'c" 



1. Tues. Sept. 23 12 



noon "The dynamics of. the first c'lass^' 

(The powerful impact of the first meeting 
on student expectations necessitates care- 
ful planning and conductance of this class. 
■ A tone i^ set for the rest "of the classes 
at this time). ' 



■ Lecturer - * 

Dr. Igor ^syszyn. 
Department of Psychaloc 
CoujTselling & Develop- 
ment Centre 



2. Wed. Sept.24 11 a.m. . "Meeting the first tutorial " 



3. Thurs.Sdpt. 



\ 




(The teacher and the students f^ffri^lfarize 
themselves with one another's backgrounds 
and expe€;tations for the tutorial). 



Designing ybur course to fit your 
attitudes anT capabilities" 

(The teacher should be aware of his 
personal feelings toward ^students , the — 
course, arrd teaching, inciting his biases 
and shoulcl be authentic ihlthe classr^m). 



Dr. Chris Turedy, 
Division of' Social 
Science 



,Dr. Ron Sheese, 
Department of Psychol o«i 



4. Mon. Sept. 29 12 noon "Do's and don't* in teaihiW'from myos*' 
— perso nal exp«ridnce"V 

(Emphasized treating 'students as dbl- 
, "leagues and encourabing them to thUk as 
you do. Stressed the importance of findr^ 
> . ing out how much thk stud^'^l ready knows 

making -the subject (sryoyable, and fiot over- 
burdening students vl/ith readings). 



.Dr. David Reid, ( 
Department of Psycholag: 



5. Tues. Sept. 30 12 noon 



"Carl Rogers' Humanistic approach-"' . 
to teaching" 

(Proposed the idea that for learning to 
be lasting it must be self-in-i-t4<ited by — 
the student and not forced by the teacher) 



Dr. Igor Kusyszyn, 
Depa rtment of Ps3^cf)oloc|J 
Counsel l ing & Develop- 
-meht Centre 



6.. Wed. Oct. 1 



m. 



"Alternatives to lectup+f(c)" 

-CPo-in te d ou t that the lecture method is 
one_jO# th6 least efficient ways of com-. -< 
muntcating information. Suggested -learning 
cel*ls, seminars, problem-solving groups- as 
alternatives). » 



Paul- Biythe, ' 
Counselling Services, 
Atkinson College 
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A. -^hurs. Oct. 2 . n a.m. 



8, Mon. Ott. 6-12 noon 



"Student opinions of York University 
teaching" 

(Suggested that students learn by 
modeling tf)G professor more than by 
respecting the content- of the course) 

"The changing York University culture 
and iji^ effects on my teaching" 

(Sugjg^^ted that altering teaching 
styles is imperative, di^e to changing 
expectations of students over time) 



Students and faculty 
participated \ 



I 



Dr. fiarvey Mandel , 
Department of Psychology, 
Counselling & Development 
Centre 



9. Tues. 



)ct. 7 12 noon "Our responsibility to students headed ^r. Ed Haltrecht, OCUFA 



for failure - spoonfeeding?" 

(Emphasized- tljfi^ed for remedial 
\Qourses and special ^teaching methods 
fo?^tudents' having difficujties with 
certainstopics such as statistics). 



teaching award recipient 



10.. Wed. Oct. 8 11 a.m. 



11. Tues. Oct 



14 12 noon 



^^eVchigg and tTiT'Open* University" 

Ctntroduced the naturalistic approach 
to teaching art in which^students are 
given the freedom to create usfng what- 
ever materials the environmenttcontains) . 



Mr. Simon Nicholson, 
Open Untversity, England 



"Open discussion.: 
in (teaching" 

(^his was the only s 
attended. The Direc 
reflected on the fr 

organizingLJL-teachiilg' improvement 
program. ). 



Personal frustrations 



linar which^ no one 
^3 Dr. Kusyszyn^ 
rations of 




12. Wed. Oct. 15 11 a.m. "Preseritj-tion of self" 



(Poipted^^dt the techniques of pre- 
-senttfig oneself as a lecturer in order 
to command attention and respect). 



Dean JosephifJreen, 
Faculty of Fine Arts 



13. • Thurs. Oct. 16 '11 a.m. 



"You can only teach them what they 
already know" 

(pressed the difficulty in Pene- 
trating students' cognitive and 
affectti^e templates which become ' 
rigid at an early age). 



Dr. Neil Agnew, 
Department of Psychology, 
Counselling & Development 
Centre 
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14- Mon. 



0ct. 20 



12 noon^ "Facilitating participation in a 
large class" 

(Gave twenty methods to aid learning 
and involvement in a large course of 
- several hundred students). 



Dr, Sandra Pyke, 
Department of Psychology, 
Counsel! ing^& Developmen': 
Centre 



15, Tues, Oct. 21 12 noon "Trends tn higher education" 

" ' ^ (Predicted .that in the next few\ears 

universities will become more applied 
adult education centres catering more 
to people between ages 20 and 39 years, 
due to economic and political hard- 
ships and populatian trends). 



Dr, David Bakan, 
Department of Psychology 



16. Wed. Oct, 22 11 a.m'. 



XI. Thurs, Oct. 23 11 a.m. 



"Media in the classroom" 

•(Demonstrated the contribution of 
audio-visual aids to teaching effec 
tiveness) , 



"Contracting and the Keller Plan" 

(Discussed the usefulness of self- 
paced learning in recognition of the 
fact that individual students learn 
at different rates). 



Mr. David Homer; 
Department of InsAructiona 
Aid Resources 




, Rudestam, 
Dep^tment of Psiychology 



18, 



/ ,„ 



Mon. Oct. 27 12 n^on "Are women prp^sors, disadviirftaged 
^ , ' ' in te:a^wg?'i 

^ ^ ^ -'^ ' (Pres^tj^i^ta indi^-a'ting the special 

f^ale J;eachers sometimes 



Dr. Anne-M&fie Henshel, 
Departmprrx'of Sociology 



Tues. Opt;' 28. -'^2 "np^ 



ing students hoj^o Write^J^ /Dr. Mighae-1 Rehner, 
Whose fesp6n^;^Lity?"/^ A Department of ^Efigl ish and 

^ th^^Writing'^orkshop 



( Empha^^Tzed th^esponp.^i 1 i ty 
professors tp^^eachh^ciie wr.i^g 
ski 5-1 s to jmk i IJ^-^s tuden t#. 



to org^m2€ a >^ge/x6y)f-5e ^ith Dr. Otto Friedman, 

/• te,a<:hing "asM^ants>^ Oivis.ion of 5ocial 

(Des<rfibed ^Wect'fve' organizational • ' 

■ ^petwork in^Tyfng students, -tutorials, • \ 

' lecturesj-'t^raching^sistants and the ' . 
A professor). "' . ^ 
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2.^ Mon. Nov. 3 12^.ndCn^ 



fpmenf 



"The Inquiry Method of Teaching ■ Drl Igor Kusyszyn, 

« 1^ "cLuhan" Department of Psych{?logy. 

(Suggested that the~~priinary-^oaJ nf__ Counsel! ing_& Develi 
teaching was to teach students how to Centre 
think and how to solve problems inde- 
pendently, and proposed question asking, 
not, lecture giving, as the method to 
reach the goal). 



22. JTu^ Nov. 4 12 



noon 



"Relevance and the 'Adaptability of 
your teaching method to a 
^particular class" 

(Stressed the need to make even 
historical material relevant to today's 
student. Pojnted out the importance of 
modifying a course plan according to the 
progress and interests of each particular 
class). 



Professor Helje Porre, 
Department of French, OCU^ 
teaching award recipient 



'23. Wed. Nov. 5 11 a.m. "After ten ye^rs" 



24. Thurs.Nov. 6 




a.m. 



(Illustrated teaching to be several 
things: the art of communication, 
inspiration, emulation, and the rites 
of initiation*). • 



"Methods of Personalized Instruction" 

(Pointed- out the imp^ortance of 
administering to the individual 
differences in the rates of learning 
amongi students) . 



President H. Ian Macdonald 



Df. Ron Sheese, 
Department of Psyfchologj 



26. Mon. 



.\Z noO(i 




26. Tue§. ffov.n 



/ 



Thurs. Nov, 13 11 a.m. 



"How students learn in leitures: 
Implications for the ^cturer" 

(Emphasized that feedback from / 
students to the professor ^out fiis 
teaching is-ctiticsal to the improve 
mfent of teaching) . ■ , 




Department of Psvie^natry,- 
University of ^Fd^ote=:rfr;Z 



2a. Wed. , Jan. 14 12 noon "Will the real teachers please stand 



29. Thur?. Jan. 15 12 



noon 



up- 



(Pointed out that the students' 
image of the teacher as a person and 
as a professional has a pronounced 
effect on their respect for the course! 
material). %3 



Dr. Eric Winter, 

Master of Ca]^met College 

V . ■ 



"Discussion in Dyads: The learning 
cell'' 

(The use of dyadic discussions 
recognizes learning to be an active 
and insightfuj process). 



Dr. Robert Deutsche, 
Department of Psychology 
Atkinson College 



Wed._ Jan. 21 12 noon 



"The future of the new universities'^ 

(The universities established since 

1945 h^ve each had periods of ^ 

innovation theji fetrenchment. The 
probability of a second period of 
innovation is determined by the 
of leadership) . ' 



Dr.- Richard Sttlrrv,^--^^ 
History DepartmefTt , 



31. Wed: 



jJan^ 28 12 noon' "Talking about th'e-object at ■Fiahr^--~^_Dr. Robert Cluett, 

(Popularised 'general concepts such /graduate. Picogranme 
a s JieT'i e n^tiorV'^^t^fldJxLJc^ 




^ ^ifay--fi^oin-*tfie'5^d7of^al 1 ife ?" 
problems). / " ^ 



pepactment of Epgli 






Th(ii^s;. Jart:-^r''12 noo^v^-'CaH/e eValuate^teat^f>wg?V ' ^^"^J^v^y^^M^'m'^^^p^^ 

/(Recognized' the imD0^tam:6 and jim^ |l^»i^>ic^De5i?rtfflent 



^ERLC 








rroDTT — *^e- pm^s is the rfieSsage 

• {Tea<m'ng can prrJ^/b^rap^^^ 
thj^Jugh the .kfiov^l edge of^he^ 
students^ learning Dp6cej%-/ The 
Riethp^s^^y which 0idenis concep- 
tujiHze the subj^t, take ndtes^ 
.readj.textb^Dok^nd^stiidy for exami^ 
nattjons mu^^eicrfov/n to the t^a'^r 
\f^\\^y]j^ increase his ef^^etlvenes^) » 



HoTTaJtaB^^ 




contemporary--- Dr,,4ovia'rd A^felm 
^ -^vfversUr^ Plrl 1 a?opfiy; departroervi; 

/ity is 'presently in a .-'Atk^iT-sop^pnege 
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^; ' pCPID Vori^op ofi Instructional Development 

March 23, 1976 

Instruct tonal Developmen t at the University of Windsor 



Until March 1974, What instructional development occurred >at 

the University of Windsor was a result of local initiatives on the part 

♦ 

of instructors, departments ^r faculties; there was no university body 
specifically concerned with the instructional process as such. 

On March 7, Dr. F.A. DeMarco, Senior Vice-President and OUPID 

Liaison Officer, called an organizational meeting, which over forty faculty 

members attended^_to establish an Interim Committee on Instructional ^'^ 

Development^^ A Committee of ten^-^erstHTs^as formally constituted, ^nd 

began meeting under the chairmanship^ of Dr^-DeHarco Subcommittees were 

established on ' {iX''''Y\xnct\.oriS and Terms of Reference 
, ^ (ii) Goals and Priorities 

(liiX '^Beward syseej&r^^^oj^good teaching > 



(iv) Interdisciplinary Proje^ 

Reports were considered from the first three of these 

coiranljtt-ees, and i,t was decided that, a firgt task would be to seek some 

> y^ ^ 

of the University legitlmlzimg instruct'i9nal 
^tadp^mic endeavour. ' Eventually tha, Senate passed an 

onxFa<lulty duties and responsibilities, 
J^X' _^^^^^^Ji^%y^^i^y^^^^ "the study and evaluation 



/ 




ene^s and efficiency of the University 



t to the policy 



The Interljn Committee has also circ?fiat«d a newsletter on 
Instructional Development, and hosted a visit on campus "by Dr. Swift 

of the British Open University. 

' - ^ 

As a committer to advise the Liaison Officer, it has reviewed 
the conditions of awards at the request of OUPID, received the OUPID 
Evaluator, Dr. Main, on his visit to the campus, and later met to discuss 
the Evaluation report. 

At the moment, the Interim Committee is not directly involved 
in organized teaching and learning activities. However, in hij3 Report 
onJExJtension and Continuing Education, Dr. DeMareo has made two^ecom- 
mendations : " ^ " * 

i) a fund be established for experiments and innovations, and a 

' / 

committee for turriculum development, in the area of extension and 

* ■<> 
continuing education, 

ii) a Program for Instructional Service and Development, be established, 

including a committee with ^ budget to provide support for teaching 

improvement, experimentation and innova{>dfon, and services and counsel 

for testing, evaluation and examination. 

The Senate has referred these proposals to its Academic 
Planning CoBmaittee for report back. 

As the Interim Committee has no>official position in the 
University's organization chart, its effectiveness has been rather 
limited by its low prof ile. ^^Substantial developments will need~tir-a^it 
eventual Senate action pn th^ prcTpj^a^^ mentioxied above. 
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REPORTS FROM DISCUSSION GROUP SESSIONS 
Reports presented by Group Leaders 
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REPORT FROM DISCUSSION GROUP . . 

delivered by Peter Meincke 

We began by listing all activities that a university might undertake 
to improve teaching and learning, and we then tried to establish a priority 
in this list. Most members of the group felt that activities such as evaluati-on, - 
(a very broad term into which one can read a great deal), definition of 
, objectives, support from the top, grass roots support, communication, and, 

* 

above all, identification o^ a key individual were very important. This 
key individual should bfr within the existing academia and identified as someone to 
whom one could go for assistance. But w^oould not actually decide what to 
call this individual except to define him ir\l;erms of a shaulder to cry on, a 
resource person, a person to act as a friendly counsellor, a diagnostician. 
This person's role was one of the key items that we felt to be important in 
terms of activities that could go on in a university- 
One of our group felt that it is extremely important /o improve individual 
study skills through writing Jabs 'and other methods. Other points stressed 
were the provfsion of funlfe, examples of good t&aching, and estW^lTrhing a 
dialogue between teacher and learner, .giving the learner some idea of what is 
expected of him as,weTT as enlightening the teacher, 

Othei: points nol^felt to be as important as those listed above but still 
of significance are as follows: improving student awareness as to what to 
expect from the univer'sity experiei^ce; release time or study leave for faculty; 
good servi^ faciliti'es, such as audio-visual; research into teaching and 
learning; clinics, analysis and remedial work; success stories— that i^, 
publicizing successful attempts to improve the teaclwog and learning process. 

In terms of OUPID's role, it was felt that the Program could assist in each 
of these aforementioned activities— dissemination of information about programs, 
funding, study leaves, development of hardware-software packages (all of which 
it has been doing), but that it should fnainly look at each university to identify 



I 



er|c / ' 
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, particular areas where funds could be most advantageously used.! The fact" that 

1 

the universities are all at different stages requires f;rexibiliity in treatment-- 
an iciea vThich came up in the conferences in January and February^"(Workshops for'- 
OUPID Liaison Officers, Toronto, January 1976, and. for OUPID Stydy Leave Grantees, 
Toronto. February 1976.) ' ^ ■ ■ ' 

With respect to/models, the grou^ attacked that question in terms of asking 
about the degree of institutionalization requir^'d to 4mprove- teaching and learning. 
There were considerable reservations about having a permanent, monolithic structure 
or centre in a univers.ity which would be the key area for instructional development; 
but it was felt that there should be some focus, probably at the very least a 
committee and possibly one or two people with special duties in thi? area. A 
central information resource for librat^ and other material might also be useful. 
The general feeling was t'hat it would be extremely important to keep the precise 
.activities decentralized and. as close as possible to where the actual teaching 
and learning takes place rather than housing such activities in a centre to which- 
people would come. ^ ' 

/ 



/ 



I 

I 
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REPORT FROM DISCUSSION GROUP B 

delivered by George Harrower 

Group B tackled i number of these problems. The first question we asked 

ourselves was the question of the motivation of professors because, after all, 

they are the people who>iave to do whatever is to be done. We immediately agreed 

that one of the motivatilng factors is money, but that it is only one factor and 

probably not the most important one. Of greater importance is the satisfaction 

of communicating^with stud\ntS--one oY the great rewards of good teaching. In 

this modern age when students are mobile from university to university, class to 

cUss, there is a sense of Jjompeti tion among classes; if a student does not kno\v 

upon his arrival at university who the good professors are, he will soon find 

out. Success in attracting a rea^sonable number of serious students strongly 

motivates professors and rewards good teaching. 

What then is successful teaching? Motivation is^ a large part of it for both 

professor and student. Much of the teaching process occurs in the mind of the 

student; unless it goes on there, it does not go on at all. It won't begin in a 

young mind, a mind preoccupied with (^any o^er things, unle^Ss an older, and 

hopefully wiser, mind provides some subtle motivation tq keep the process* going. 

One does not become a gopd teacher quickly; it takes several years, often much of 

one's lifetime, devoted to developing one's particular talents wfith the hope that 

the results will be something special. Part of this struggle that any teacher 

I faces is the matter of assessment, whether if be self-assessment or assessment by 

students--which can sometimes be a flighty, ephemeral thing— or assessment by^ his 

department, his colleagues, and his university as a whole. | 4i)n^ 

, V Assessment of teaching ought te be fair, honest and visible. To these ends 

professors ought to work more in the open. We tend to close or even lock our 

I , (J 

doors after the bell has rung, as if something terribly wrong would happen shiould 

some of our precious words leak out into the corridors. Teaching ought to be done 

more in the open where not only other studeits but also other faculty would be 

o 5 JL ^ 
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aware of what is happening. This in itself would provide some motivation for 

higher Jevels of pej-formance. The defense against opening the doors, of course, 

is the old chestnut', "academic freedom". I don't think I've ever-found two words 

with so many different meanings. Academic freedom is too often interpreted to 

mean, "I do anything I like, when I like, how I like; sometimes I doli't even 

bother doing it at all". Academic freedom is surely no defense; oa the contraryr 

academic freedom works both ways--freedom not only to teach but the freedom to 

be taught and to listen in a public and open atmosphere. 

Looking at the problems all of us face as teachers, our group realized these 

began perhaps when we were graduate students; we echoed some of the wise words 

that we heard this morning about various ways in which graduate students might 

benefit f-pom a somewhat more formal approach to their various teaching assistant 

responsibilities. This, in my personal. opinion, is more imptJrtant than it used 

to be. We are not only concerned with getting good teaching support from these 

young people, but we are also aware of the faW-ttet when they go out into their 

professional lives, their ability to communicate with their peers, superiors, 

and the public at large will be all important even though they may not be teachers 

in the sense that you and I may be. Such a program could quite simply be enforced: 

"If you wish to be a teaching assistant, there is a procedure in the first month 

of the term in which you go through ceVtain routines. Hopefully some of the 

rough edges are smoothed and your job is made simpler." In plei,ces where this is 

dope, it is reliably reported that.graduate students like the idea^. Although they 

work very .hard in the first month, making sure they know whit is/equired, the 

balance of the year is easier, partly because they are assured they are on the 

right course. • ^ ^ 

Another of the defenses against attempting to. train teachers, if I may use 

that terrible word, is one which is seldom admitted bat which is always present. 

' A month ago I was involved in a substantial debate at Queen's which really 
\ I # 

revolved around the pdint, would departments be willing to state publicly what 
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. their objectives are. The answer, after an hour and-a-half, was no,.ihey would 
, not. That was that. "No thank you, please take away your proposa-Vr^^^^^^t is 
one of the reasons why even senior profes$ors are reluctant to involve themselves 
in V/hat one-mfgtrt cjall, for want of a better expressioa, "training programs" of 
either their junior col leagued or their graduate students. Reluctant because 
these briiit young. people'aFe first of all going to say, "What is ft we are 
really trying to do?"; sometimes we are not so sure.* 

One fruitful avenue^f approach to the improvement of teaching is the one 
whv<5fi we always mention, that of innovation,' looking for new ways and hoping 
perhaps that we v/ill stumble on something fortunateT^A second and equally 
fruitful and possibly better approach is to try to identify good teaching where it 
already exists and to ask what is really going on. When Professor X gets those 
. excellent results year after y^r, wha't is-RTreally doing? We are ^not t(hinking 
in terms of the, detaibof hfs presentation, his' idiosyncrasies, the way he writes 
on the blackboard-or whatever:^ut rather the logical fram^f mind he brought to 
-his cl ass anTTiie^cna Tij^- wh i chhe f)#sented subtlj^we^k by week. It seems that 
quite a bit of good, /Analytical rBmrlih^/'on §xistin/ fibod -teaching might have 
the effect of balancing the equally ^'mpo^^^Jrlf i|M i3:r 'tfinovition in teaching. 

The group touched on the fact that'ali 'bf ^his is ii^he public domain to an 
increasing extent, and universities are being challenged almpst daily to prove 
that they are doing whatever it is they do .and doing it .Well. We agreed that the 
public, often does not really know what we are^^aoTng, but' editorial writers and 
politicians believe they do. • It' is inot en|i|h simpl| to say th^at we are above 
all that fuss. Professors^and ui3i|e'rsitie5 In generd'l w|ll have* to defend 
themselves and present 



■nt a mfire op^n *^^ppr<^^c|jj,'%) itJ|e,|WO|^Lcl*»a^t ^|arge. (Surely if 
we are going to be more o|kn In ^^en|Wl:;.Si(i||;?^^^^ 
taxpayers, we ark going to havje |;o,'^'e;:' ■ • -« - » 

'• 

I mean, leave the doors open.) Tod 
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iV:;a.|,1f«4dre;!'^^^^^ dU dolleagues" 

I'.":'; ;3,i'Mf;i;-.'::w- 1= #,''•,;! ii'i ' 

«)ttfeO,*'lthi4k,i;tiJ;!ot;>Ha^ the publ ic wants. 
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we fail to justjiy^the rejevance of what we are doing. Relevance was a very 
revolutionary word not so many years agp. It is still around with its good, 
old-fashioned meaning. I think the mistake we make is in /thinking that the only 
rela\^nt things are the things which allow one to make a I'iving along some simple 
career path. Many other things which are highly relevant to modern life— such 
as literature, history, philosophy, etc. --are not ^always believed by their 
professors to be as relevant as in fact they are. Personally, speaking as a 
natural scientist, I wish that some of my philosophel^ friends would stand up 
and say, "The^only thing that really counts is whether or not you can'. think 
clearly". ■ 

Instructional technology is something our group diid not, touch on to any great 

^ extent. There is no doubt that we benefit from all the things which are 

now available. \Some of them are evolutionary trends from earlier devices. 

After all, we have been showing lantern slides for a very long time. Television 

is all right, too; it is^mple and cheap and Tt motivates. In a first-year 

class, wh3re that initial impact is sd' necess^a ry, 'these devices, properly used, 

and cleiverly present^ can certainly be an important factor in motivating 

students for the more seri^rtls^work which must follow. 

We agreed that in all of this the department of the m.odern Canadian 

university is important en(^ty. Universities must, of course, j provide 

a general a-cademic framework, but the fact of the 'matter js that most of us 

^ identify more strongly with our department and, our discipline than with OAir. 

. university. This is a perfectly good phenomenon. We should take advantage of 

this strength. If we are going to get professors to do the right things, we 

have got t9 get them to do the right things within the departt^ental framework, 

which is where they live. Perhaps it might be possible, along with all these. 

/ ■ . ' . }/ 

other marvelous teaching tools, far some. of you who are clever in these way's 

'/ 

to invent a departmental kit which would come all wrapped up and pa(S<^6d. It • 
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'woul<^sirr,ply be 1 ef t -fcTr 'the curi6us to open. It;^b^J^gin by.^sMn/some of 



the subtle qu^es^r^iris that ought to be^sked. If you had devts^^jMs kit Avell 
and_assemb>d it the approprfate manner, it might leaU.^d'ipa^^tSf'"" 
internally assess j^^in ways never considered inV Itead-on ap^ro^ph extej! 
imposed. • 




Finally, the professor is the heart of the matter. Professors 



-like 



-^ther^- 

people.-fleed to '.be persuaded that changes'which tb«^ embrace^ r^aVl^ tjj^i^ 

own ideas. In j|if^i strati on, the last thing-one c^y4\ynt^}<i^n so". 

Professor^; like-ot/ier people^, are^sensiti ve. an^tir^like som^fherpeoplev they- 
/are-highly intelligent, by and large; there^r^. theyjike'to steer their own 
courses, and why shouldn't they? They are well suited to do so. It would^^em,' ^ 

therefore, that the heart of the matter lies with the individual teacher in whonT 
we have previousJ^ pu-t o^ur trust, who as a member of a department must be prepared 
to steer his owr>Vi^urse.- to devise the solutions to his own problems. We looking" 
on from the outside in neighboring departments mult be patient; these things all 
tal^eXime.jOuV group's conlusiorv was that the time they take to evolve will be 
well worth 'it. ' ' ^ ' 



Our group talked a^out several thnn^s; none of whic^ wer^e'^on^ agenda/ 




\ wiVlnry to r£c*n,s6me of the persisting themes of- cwf-dfscus'sioft^' 



We t^lke^lTll day abeat good teaching, as the 



....^,,-what tit£^ 

mednt>-^t/ive rea n^^^^.fkwv^T-TTY'drT^ ^ -clear way of measuring fjtr^Ux 




i'ng^^measure.o'f tea^hin^g avai Vab-Ve. 




sneered" at, are probably the^est 



' An i/iteresting point'was' made that we use number^f pubTTcatrons as' a 



measwr^of research,^a/^omewhat arbitrary measupe-;' We.^ccepf tFijt m^aTJre w-i-tti,- 




^suDmitting i 1 1 o ,the sajjie tests of fep^i 1 itj^ and^aU^Tty^la'-^tTh ye' p 



student rap-m)s . We discussed tbis .^ymmetrjca'3 tr^'atmeD^fn our measur 
pesWr-cfrind tea cb1nq. /""^ .r "^^^ 

' Another frequently raised poj^^i^c^ectjpn^witb defirrmg^good . teach 
was th^ necessl^ty of^flnin^^^r^^ives^^eachvfi^ fn th^^iversi 
previous sp^akgr mentwmifthat i^ t>ardly eve/, done 
Our gKoup argued ^b^O&Hiaps that is one. Of the-if^bj^ms 
deal . Not U'tiat ^al I' faodti^'s .would^^a^'ve the 



nt of 



obj( 



hould 



t of- teach 




a given department or _a given co'urse, p 

. tive-s. This must be dfine before an/measuremen 

■ u 

"good teaching" can be defined. , ' ' ' 

The reward -structure in-most universities does not encourage interest in 
instructional development. In my department a new faCuUy member might do -four 
or five years of.work on-'instructtonal developrriei^and- "if he published nothii 
might find; himself out on the st/eet without a job. Some members of^tfie^ 
said such .was not always the case in all departments, but I hav^ 
1t would happen frequently. We agreed th^at^s^^nej^athej^^r^^^ would have ' 

to be made ifKthe rewa/d structure of the univ^s^fy^ ^e^ie o ne could expect facuUj 
to take a very strong interest from thpg^s? roots upwards. One specific idea-was 
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xXthH: ,i r\ furyhp^^ffivers i t i-es the g^v^nment^nfj^ h^ve 




V 



^able. This see^,s ra^tjer^drast^^^n^.fw^^ "^^^ J^'^ ^ 



^ create wi <^^^v$:ip^K\tQT&^ ^^ix^^u^X^^ 
As fXJp'r^ctiyijLi&s^Jd^e^ 



nning'^obje( 




ling,, tiie 



./^Id be 



4/ou1^ reve^-l- ways, in 



improvements 



Again^recogr)>don a^d rewai^ have a ppsljuferole in tMS area, 
le suggestion v«^>^at tffere sbtfuld be coi 
^'jfiuous !^alu^^^?fprlV<^t j.tfst (5nce. at yea;^ 



Ids fee^bacX -from students,' 
Sy^xfhut a)m6st on a''daily basis 



^.^..''we shwld be studeot^ if we are, dbuj^^ffe^rght thirrg and' row we could 



teaching Another s^^gges^tj^was that in the case-'af courte conttmtC 

more usB^-etJU'ra^e made of outside e^ 
the content of pourses, in theyi^me way ^s.; 
evaluated from'^the outside. 




1- 




/. 




•^^_^^ePWy 0/^^.0^^ have 
>/|^ot the ^^^ons - get; irv^e way ^^Jlir-Xw^. -Nev^et^j^^ did/<-' 

i:-..4frarrs^rt^ €^ ^JSan^fte^tea^iTtg , an'd-,1;>4^ 

>a1u^'^among itfrselvesf- 
abouty. i^and^ s:^^ 





tept 



^i^G i^s a^ stj^ngtherrlh^g 
acc&aifbUfio :T OQk it^-6^d)i ng , Jt 

, '^^^'"'^^-^|^^:/™rl2e the qyes'tiorv'' 
as, to-wi,^t ^co4rf;terrhe i de^f model^i^^h^ig ; fe^^^ 

diversity, but e^n i/v^>^^th^,^'5>fot^to learn, 
can be l^ai;^rdd fjpjfi^>t;,the' pf^\^J^u>^-^peakers-1iav 
king^qiiestioos and.b)^^ -^Jate objec>iv^s^'V^^c^s^a-nrpur 

programs (a key f^tt(>^:^a'lrea 
to Identify,' at>1^ast' for ours 
When are we ^ase'd with own teach 



• teaching^ We, agfe^ iit was to 

yy . ^ y 

Uie' experience w^'are having 
teaching arid 'resources) , art^ 



requireilients . We'suppa 




, ^3lddp,d to . 

__fiJ^"-figs-^'na*ih^Bn-^^ o^^^^relevance 

- / '/ y'^yyy'^ y-' 

^e-smep^ thajy^mng can be v^v aseftTTaRc 
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We also thought t,hat crossing of institutional iffies:^ / 
f^Q^l-, Perhaps we let our nair.dewn with strangers' in "a way' which 
fTOt ifo -ttfth, our own colleagues in weekly departmental meetings. We agreed 



Vy»5yd^ns are not necessarily good; we must at least ask how to itifl<^ 
^^^[^'^ i^^.-'^o^^tions. The need for institutional support was emphasized. Our 



re5j)oi1sibim,j^s feo graduate assistants were also mentioned. We also discussed 
_v/ba^it^^^^nvbilities to new colleagues should be; what do we do to help the 
tiev^frf^Hy^W»ber in this role of transition? 

^ife th^^^^there was a need to identify different teaching styles and methods 
as .^t^;>tOj3ifferent students. We should also give more thought to the 
retjipf^nj^^ introductory courses, requirements of undergraduate^-At^id graduate 
^der)^^^;:fiiQSt important, the requTremerits of adult learners^in continuing'.^,^ 
e^a^^o^^^cpgrams . - ""T^ ^ 

/^-■/?rn<-^up's general theme was that indeed we didJiave-a considerable amount , 
of^c^mumed, practiced wtdsom about teaching and^that we make as' full use of 
it can., - 
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LurL ve r s i ti^ < 
context^ oRg^ eo^d 

L^ges a-nd prioritf^s^^ <if univ^rairT^^a th^t^ 

Lgp-^of programmes and to' Vhe tim{>re)nent 
.^y particular departments and individu€l_L.^- 

tl^^e wjTe to-^nsider only the most basic level of instructional 
'^^^^^Jr^^jJ' °^ an individual instructor improving his own 



T ^T.--=^-"^, -.vc.^ ciw iiiuivi-uuHi inscruccor improving his c 
cul^ skiU; There is, perhaps, considerable unwillingness among 
s^rjacrtors t<ch^ge or to avail themselves of improvement or development 
s qul^-^fiderstandable because it may not be worth i^t; the results, in 
^fe^rms of^ effects on students, may be very marginal; there has been 
msuft^^nt'-evidence given to instructors that improvement is, in fact 
wort> the effort. The 'reward system of universities can be summarized as, 

[date teaching and excellent research" - the name of the game. OtV the other' 

the group felt very strongly that individual improvement could be 
.fed If instructors were aware that there is a science of instruction, with 
■lety of skills to learn, and i^esource materials to use. This awareness 
might well only lead the instructor to conclude th?t what he has been doing 
IS. the best way for him. However, such awareness, whether or not it leads 
to changes, certainly makes him more responsive to new methods if and when 
appropriate. * ' ■ . . 
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